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of his own brother, an amazing fact, occurring when it could not fail to be seen 
in vivid contrast with the peaceful, holy and happy life of the lost Eden. Sub- 
sequent like deeds, however familiar and common in the growing degeneracy 
of the race they might have become, would never lessen the criminal pre- 
eminence of this, and the first murder would be remembered and rehearsed even 
when other and equally brutal ones would be forgotten. 

Associated in a certain way with this, as Lenormant shows, was the building 
of the first city ; since of Cain the record is first made that he " builded a city, 
and called it after the name of his son." The fourth chapter in Lenormant's 
book traces what he claims as the survival of traditions of these two associated 
events in subsequent centuries, — traditions among various races, Accadian, 
Chaldaean, Phoenician, Greek and Eoman down to the familiar story of the slaying 
of Keihus by his brother Romulus, as the foundations of the Eoman city were 
being laid. There may be critics who will pronounce some things in the chapter 
fanciful ; but upon the whole the theory seems to be fairly well made out, that 
in the various myths noticed, the tradition of that first great criine, associated 
with the first achievement in the building of cities, appears and reappears, under 
strange guises often, yet always capable of decipherment. It is tradition, and 
myth, founded on history, or on fact, but still by no means history. 



This branch of the question as to the relation of tradition to history will be 
resumed and concluded in a second article. 



THE OHAEAOTEE OF PATEIAEOHAL HISTOEY. 

By Professor Franz Delitzsch. 

Translated from "Commentar TJeber Genesis" by Rev. L. D. Temple, B. A., 
Morgan Park, 111. 



Gen. XI., 26-32 is the threshold of patriarchal history. Did this account lie 
before us portrayed by the pencil of a profane writer, its tone would appear en- 
tirely different. The Migration with which it begins was not merely a family 
event, — it was the beginning and perhaps already a period of a race movement 
which has made a deep impression upon the lands of the Mediterranean Sea. But 
the Sacred Scripture has only a subordinate interest in the ethnographical back- 
ground of this history,— her chief aim is the progressive realization of the divine 
plan of redemption. Hence it happens that the significance of the narrative 
for the history of races and nations retires from the foreground though it is never 
veiled in complete obscurity, and that the narrative appears individualized and 
limited to families rather more than in reality it was,'since with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob an increasingly wide stream of human kind begins an onWard move- 
ment. 

A new epoch in redemptive history is now begun. The call of Abraham and 
his immigration into the land of promise is its basis. Among epochs of redemp- 
tive history it is the third. Let us look at both of the former that we may under- 
stand the peculiarity of this. The development which God purposed for mankind 
was disturbed by sin, as an act of free self-determination against God. That 
was the first incision in the history. God now gives to man the promise of mercy 
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in the victory of the woman's seed over evil; but the ruin by sin becomes univer- 
sal and requires a general judgment, — that was the second incision in the history. 
Likewise in the post-diluvian race of men which escaped the doom of the rest, 
sin threatened to attain again a general dominion, but God averted this by the 
confusion of tongues. In consequence of this there arises a multitude of races 
and of religions as well which darken the idea of the one spiritual, absolute being 
of God by national, local and sensuous limitation. Now if God do not again in- 
terfere, mankind will degenerate into paganism. Neither the recollections which 
were carried with them into the dispersion nor the law upon their hearts were 
adequate to insure a continuance of the true knowledge and government of God. 
If God however intend so to interfere his redemptive revelation must be united 
with a single race. This race is in preparation while Abraham is being isolated 
from his connection with the world of the time. The selection of him, his rescue 
from paganism (Isa. xxix., 22) is the third incision in the history, — the beginning 
of its national, theocratic direction. The confusion of tongues is the crisis pre- 
paring for this new incision, since the division of races which had taken place 
made it essential that one race be entrusted with the saving revelation on behalf 
of all. Israel became this race of redemption and Abraham (Mai. ii., 15; comp. 
Ez. XXXIII., 24; Heb. xi., 12) the one living rock from which it was hewn. While 
therefore in Israel, redemption is being developed toward that point where it can 
break through ethnic limitations, other races go their own way. But God does 
not leave himself to them afiaprvpov (Act. xiv., 16). They were preserved and up- 
borne by the gracious covenant made with all descendants of Noah. Even their 
alienation from God according to Act. xvii., 27 was a discipline leading to Christ. 
All that was great and glorious which paganism produced was not lost when at 
last, being sanctified, it entered into the service of the kingdom of God and became 
a consecrated gift upon the altar of the Lord. 

The history of the Patriarchs is thus the early history of Israel; and not one of 
a group of traditions which arose in political tendency for the justification and 
glorifying of the Jewish (Abraham) and Ephraimitish (Jacob) kingdoms. This 
Bernstein proposes as a new critical discovery in his paper: " Source of the 
traditions of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob," (1871). He deals with the early 
history of Israel just as Redslob with the history of Jesus wherein he sees picture- 
lessons of a disdplina arcceni relative to care of souls and Church order. Noldecke 
likewise applies to Abraham his statement that the derivation of families and 
races from individual parents is an incorrect representation. Yet he regards him 
as a person and not, as Dozy with reference to Isa. li., 1, as a personified stone. 
We imagine ourselves as no less rational in considering him the tribal father of 
Israel. The early history of the redemptive race completes itself in three for- 
ward movements. In the three Patriarchs its development advances steadily. 
Abraham is the pi:;a dyla of Israel. Isaac the son of promise, — Jacob-Israel the 
father of the twelve from whom the people of promise spring. 

The Toledoth of the three Patriarchs constitute three circles which lie adjacent 
and somewhat overlap. Since the contents of all three comprise family history, 
all basic relations of the ancient house are represented there. The house of the 
Patriarchs is in all respects the typical house of Israel. As the peculiarities of 
the child may be traced in the face and features of the parents and grandparents 
so the character and family life of the Patriarchs image forth the character and 
race-life of Israel. What the Patriarchs were by nature and became by grace is 
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repeated in the natural and spiritual life of Israel. While history advances sim- 
ple family relations become evident as types of the future, — but what they teach, 
reaching beyond their simplest meaning, is not morals alone, but important real- 
ities in the history of redemption. That such is the case is the result of a provi- 
dential connection by virtue of which the race history of Israel links itself to the 
family history of the Patriarchs, much as the outer and larger annual layers of a 
tree's trunk encase the inner and smaller. 

In Israel a nation was to be established for the good of all. This nation did 
riot have its origin in the usual way, like the others, but was derived from the 
ground of miracle and organized by the power and mercy of Jehovah. Therefore 
in patriarchal history everything proceeds contrary to human expectancy and 
thought. Its essential nature is the promise gainsaying the appearance of the 
existing. It is a divine dealing apparently entering into contradiction with itself. 
Morally viewed it is the period of the exercise of faith. Faith that grasps the 
word of promise and thereon arrays the seen against the imseen, the present 
against the future, and then, for the love of God, severs itself from the dearest 
object. This feature of faith is fundamental in the Patriarchs. In Abraham it 
appears in the entire and mighty fulness of all its separate tendencies. Abraham 
is a type of the war of faith, the victory of faith, the obedience of faith. There- 
fore he is TTarfip vdvTuv tuv TTiarevovTuv. la Isaac Abraham's loving patience reap- 
pears, — in Jacob, Abraham's hopeful wrestling. 'En-' eAjr/iJ; Trap' ilviM is the motto 
which all three might have chosen. Abraham is already hoary, and Sara is barren; 
and yet she is to become a mother. Isaac is to continue Abraham's family line 
and yet the latter is to sacrifice him. In this way were the Patriarchs educated 
away from their pagan origin and their untrained disposition. In this way, not 
self- working, but following the lead of the divine working they become ancestors 
of Israel and the living basic rock of a new age. In this way promise and faith 
become the two correlated factors in the people of God. "In the midst of toil 
and resignation to things as they were their life passed away. In hope Israel is 
conceived and born and dressed. Therefore the true life movement of Israel 
is hope. Aspiration is Israel's element." In harmony with its true life Israel 
does not live in the hour now present being full of enigmas and contradictions, 
but in the hour to come made present now through faith. 

If we view the time of the Patriarchs from the goal and central point of the 
history of redemption, which is that of God's self revelation in his Christ made 
in the fulness of time, the position which it assumes in the development of re- 
demptive history is thereby determined as follows: 

The first step in the history of redemption is the antediluvian period, both in 
and out of Eden. God is here immediately present with men in the visibility of 
a spiritual body. Even when through sin the fall had separated and estranged 
God and man, Jehovah still walked among men in sohcitous and compassionate 
love; and the pious, like Enoch, walk with Him. His cherubim throne stands on 
the east side of Eden. For mankind Eden is now westward, — there where the 
sun sinks in evening red is the scene of the aforetime God-communion now lost. 
From that point men turned westward their longing gaze which since Noah has 
been directed heavenwards. Since the judgment of the flood God has withdrawn 
into Heaven in order henceforth to reveal himself from thence in judgment and 
blessing. It cannot, however, remain so. All human aspiration henceforth 
unites in the sigh: " Oh that thou wouldest rend the Heavens and come down." 
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Isa. LXiii., 19. The end toward which history now strives is that God shall again 
make his abode among men. " The Shekina," says an old Midrash (Tanchuma 
1296 of the Vienna ed.), " abode originally here below, — after Adam's fall it with- 
drew ever deeper and deeper into Heaven and with Abraham began its gradual 
return." We know wherein this return of God to man culminated. Viewed 
from this elevation the post-diluvian history of redemption appears as a road, 
now ascending and now descending which on the whole leads ever higher and in 
the end reaches the summit. 

The second stage in redemptive history is the time of the Patriarchs. In this 
period God again appears as present .in a personal and even in a visible manner 
upon earth, yet only in a similitude. This is somewhat veiled, usually commun- 
icated through angels, only at irregular times and then only to the Patriarchs, 
these few holy men. They live to see manifestations of God which are simili- 
tudes of the former and types of the future. God suffers himself again to be seen 
here below, but only mediately and by a chosen few. By these only seldom and 
at points in their life significant in redemptive history and even then in the deep- 
est mj'stery. From Jacob to Moses these revelations cease entirely and God 
makes himself known only mediately in the way of providence and blessing. In 
this ever-increasingly quiet interval revelation ceases more and more. But the 
descending roadway, which disappears at last entirely from sight, comes into view 
again at the end of this interval leading the more directly upward. In the time 
of Moses, God breaks forth anew from his long retirement and concealment. This 
epoch is like no other Old Testament period compared with it. It reveals God in 
the singularity of his name HIH*) ^^ the eternal and, at the same time, as the his- 
torical being. It is the period of the completed origin of Israel, and of deliver- 
ance for his own people beginning,— theinitial period of prophetic inspiration and 
of miracle wrought through human agency. 

The third stage of redemptive history is the pre-exilic Jewish period. Herein 
God reveals himself as personal and visible; not to a few individuals as in the 
time of the Patriarchs, but to an entire nation; not occasionally only, but continu- 
ously. Nevertheless it was to a single nation only, and not yet to mankind. 
Within this stage two epochs are to be distinguished whose relation is a diverging 
one. In the first epoch Israel is led by the angel of Jehovah. In the cloud and 
fiery pillar Jehovah leads Israel forth. The token of the presence hovers above 
the tabernacle, standing by its entrance when it rests. This is the glorious epoch 
of the wilderness-presence of God, beholden not only by one here and there, but 
by entire Israel. It was the period when a nation began to be,— when therefore 
unusual proof was given of mercy. Although Israel was still of untamed dis- 
position, it was nevertheless the period of their first love, when Jehovah followed 
them through the desert as though they had been a faithful bride,— the time 
which He has never forgotten and never will forget. (Jer. ii., 2.) In the sphere 
of such self -revelation of God Israel did not continue, because Israel did not in- 
trench itself upon the love of its God, but in its own untamed disposition. If we 
take our stand at the end of the Solomonic period we see that in place of the wild- 
erness-presence of God, visible to the entire nation, a limited and more mediate 
presence has come in. The second epoch is that of the Temple-presence and of 
the Word-presence in Israel. For Israel He is present in the Temple, but only 
through the mediation of the priests,— for Israel He is present in the Word, but 
only through the mediation of the prophets. The people in their entirety are now 
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no longer vouchsafed a view of their God as in the Mosaico-judicial period of the 
deliverance. God sits upon a throne above the Cherubim of the ark of the Cove- 
nant behind a double curtain and only the high priest once a year has access 
hither. Or He draws nigh to the lonely prophet, speaks words to him in ear and 
heart, reveals himself to him in visions, — all this in supernatural more than in 
personal self -attestation. Many indeed see in this a progress since the more in- 
visible and mediate the communication of God with men, the more spiritual and 
internal it becomes. Yet according to Scripture this is of highest worth, not that 
God communicate himself to the spirit of man, but that the entire man gaze upon 
God. The progressive lapse of the second epoch confirms this view. The riper 
for judgment Israel become, the more numerous become the prophets. The more 
active and manysided the Word-presence of God in Israel appears, the more the 
multitude of Israel is repelled. The Temple-presence, however, — this presence 
of God that is promise-like, comes to an end as Israel completes the measure of 
its sin. Ezechiel sees the glory of Jehovah depart by degrees from the Temple, — 
a proof that it is now devoted to destruction, and priesthood and people to judg- 
ment. It is the second time that God withdraws his visible presence from the 
earth. The iirst time he withdrew from mankind in order to destroy them by the 
flood, — the second time from the Jewish race to expose Jerusalem to destruction 
and the people to exile. As the iirst stage of redemptive history closes with a 
judgment from the departed God, — as the second is at least lost in deep and pro- 
tracted silence, — so the third ends like the first. Both times the living God en- 
throned upon the cherubim breaks off his residence here. The people of the exile 
were hereafter made to depend on the prophetical Word-presence alone. They 
became accustomed in the exercise of faith to hide themselves in the invisible. 
But they were not wont to forget that the termination of His abode in Israel 
was a retributive judgment. 

The fourth stage of redemptive history, the post-exilic Israelitish period in 
its beginning is not really different from the exilic which closes the third stage. 
The people had prophets; and through Haggai, with reference to this presence 
of His, communicated through the prophets, Jehovah says (ii., 5) : rnf2]? *ni"1 
Q53')Ji;^ "My spirit remaineth among you." But m the Temple there were 
wanting the ark of the Covenant, the Capporeth, the Cherubim, the Urim and 
Thummim, the fire from Heaven, the holy anointing oil; and that which was 
most important, the Shekina, — the gracious presence of Jehovah visible to the 
high priest who entered into the most holy place, — this was wanting also. But 
even the divine Word-presence and the manifold evidences of the {J^'ipH HI") 
did not long continue. With Malachi and Daniel prophecy also became dumb. 
The period immediately after the exile seemed to promise a fresh blossoming 
of the glorious past. The Mosaic period of deliverance, semblance-like, seemed 
to revive. But instead of this the people had only too soon to complain: " We 
see not our signs, — there is no more any prophet." (Ps. lxxiv., 9.) When 
the tribe of Simeon named Jonathan brother of Maccabi as yyoviuevoc: ml apxie- 

pei'C eig tov alCyva, SO it continued £Wf rov avaarfivai •iTpo<j>fiTriv iriaTov (1 MaCC. XIV., 41). 

In abandonment like this on the part of God this fourth stage of redemptive 
history, the last before the fulness of the times, runs on to a conclusion. It is 
for them in Israel that believe a school of aspiration, away from the trivial 
commonplace and rambling notion play of the theology of that time toward 
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the reunveiling of the divine countenance. Then at last appeared the advent 
from on high. Jehovah visited His long abandoned people. In that mystery 
(Oeof k<i>avepa6>i kv aapKi) which was then unveiled became realized in for trans- 
cending glory the counterpart of Eden. 

The iifth stage in redemptive history, the period of the journeyings of Christ 
in this world [al rj^kpai Tf/c (japKoc) is the completer, surpassing return of the first. 
In the iirst stage God was enthroned with men and walked among them, — 
now it is true in a most real and eternally valid sense that ianiivaaev h yfuv for 
Israel alone closely beheld him that became man. It is an exception when the 
heathen receive streams of his glorious mercy. The hour wherein he will ex- 
hibit himself to the Greeks has not yet come. Israel is first to enjoy that 
mercy-visit of their God which was the theme of all their prophets. First his 
people will Ive save from their sins. But his own receive him not. They slay 
upon the cross him that appeared in the flesli. He that ef aadcvdag died, rises 
f/£ 6vvaiiew( and goes to Heaven. A signification for the Jewish race similar to 
that noticed by Ezechiel though enhanced has this ascension of God who had 
become man. He withdrew from the people that reviled him. " Ye will seek 
me," predicted he to them, John vn., 34, "and shall not find me and where 
I am there ye cannot come." He goes into Heaven, whither, by the side of 
God his father, no persecution of the Jewish race reaches and from whence 
no longing on their part brings him back. But just as Jehovah after he sat 
down upon His throne in the Heavens at the close of the first stage, brought 
about the judgment of the flood; and at the close of the third stage the judg- 
ment of the destruction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of Judah, — so God 
and he that sits at his right hand relegate Jerusalem to destruction and Judah 
to an exile that still continues. He that departed hence, comes again, but in 
the fire of judgment and does not stay. Abandoned of God as ever, Israel 
move along in blindness until they shall greet with a better hosanna than the 
first the reappearing Savior from whom they are still alienated. For the faith- 
ful also the ascended one has cojne again, not yet in personal visibility neither 
in the fire of judgment, but in the fire of the spirit. 

The sixth stage of redemptive history, the present stage that still continues, 
is the period of the spiritual presence of God and his Christ. Tliis spiritual 
presence in the Church is more than the visible presence of Christ in the days 
of his flesh, because it has the resurrection of Christ for its forerunner. But 
it is less than the visible presence of the resurrected one because it is a pro- 
visional compensation for it. It is a preparation for it and will find therein 
its completion and fulfillment. It is not to be forgotten that the spirit of God 
which is sent by the glorified son of man is called Trapa/cA^rof because it com- 
forts us in respect to the absent one. It is not to be forgotten that the aspir- 
ation of the Christian is directed toward being at home with Christ, — that all 
expectation of the wliole Church unites in hope for his revelation. There is 
a great difference between the presence of Christ in glory, visible and revealed, 
and invisible and hidden. This difference must be the more sensible as in this 
sixth stage in which we find ourselves the spiritual presence has undeniably 
declined. Our time is like the second half of the post-exilic. As to its present 
poverty in the gifts of grace, the Church finds itself in the arid wilderness 
and must long for a return of the wonderful intensity and gracious fulness of 
the spiritual presence in the early Church. This wish will end in fulfillment 
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also in the third epoch of this stage, — the glorified period of the Church in 
this world. 

But first the seventh stage of redemptive history which continues forever 
will bring to full realization all the aspiration of all the faithful from the be- 
ginning. It will also complete the transcending return of divine Edenic fel- 
lowship to be begun with the Parusia of God the Deliverer. The new Jerusalem 
spoken of in Rev. xxi., 3, ISoii y aKr/vy -ov 0£ov ficT' avOpGiTruv is the counterpart of 
Eden. The fellowship of God with the first men who were to be redeemed has 
now changed into fellowship with all mankind who at last are redeemed. His 
presence is now no longer passing, changing, disappearing, but permanent, in- 
variable, endless; not limited to a few and locally fixed, but all embracing and 
all penetrating; not invisible but visible; not in the form of a servant but in 
glory iinveiled. No more does God withdraw skyward, for sin is forever con- 
demned and earth is changed to Heaven. No more does he descend earth- 
ward, for the work of redemption is completed. The entire creation celebrates 
an eternal Sabbath. In it God rests and it rests in God. Jehovah has com- 
pleted his work and Elohim is now all in all (iravTa h mwiv). 



♦•GE]3E^^Ix-M?0TES.-« 



The Library at NineTch. — In order to understand the position to which we 
must assign the legends of early Chaldsea, it is necessary to give some account 
of the literature of the Ancient Babylonians and their copyists, the Assyrians. As 
has been already stated, the fragments of burnt brick on which these legends are 
inscribed were found in the debris which covers the palaces called the South 
West Palace and the North Palace at Kouyunjik ; the former building being of 
the age of Sennacherib, the latter belonging to the time of Assur-bani-pal. The 
tablets, which are of all sizes, from one inch long to over a foot square, are 
generally in fragments, and in consequence of the changes which have taken 
place in the ruins, the fragments of the same tablet are sometimes scattered 
widely apart. They were originally deposited, it would seem, in one of the upper 
chambers of the palace, from which they fell on the destruction of the building. 
In some of the lower chambers the whole floor has been found covered with 
with them, in other cases they lay in groups or patches on the pavement, and 
there are occasional clusters of fragments at various heights in the earth which 
covers the ruins. Other fragments are scattered singly through all the upper 
earth which covers the floors and walls of the palace. Different fragments of the 
same tablet or cylinder are found in separate chambers which have no immediate 
connection with each other, showing that their present distribution has nothing 
to do with the original position of the tablets of which they formed part. 

The inscriptions show that the tablets were arranged according to their sub- 
jects. Stories or subjects were continued on other tablets of the same size and 
form as those on wMch they were commenced, in some cases the number of 
tablets in a series and on a single subject amounting to over one hundred. 

Each subject or series of tablets had a title, the title consisting of the first 
phrase or part of a phrase in it. Thus, the series of Astrological tablets, num- 



